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of English and Scotch publications. The aristocracy usually-
sent their sons to Eton and Harrow, to Oxford and Cam-
bridge; these were assimilated by degrees to English gentlemen,
though they still retained peculiarities of their own resembling
those, as we have said, of the seigneurs of old France, The
University of Dublin educated well the sons of the lesser
gentry and professional men; but it was not supported by
great public schools, as the English Universities were and are,
a deficiency from which it still suffers; and it was long known
by the name of the " Silent Sister," Middle-class education was
wretchedly bad, for a middle class hardly existed, as we have
said; and if the children of the Irish Catholic gentry, as the
Penal Code was relaxed by degrees, were often trained in their
first years in France, the mass of the Irish Catholics were left
in gross ignorance, the Charter Schools, we have seen, having
happily failed. Two characteristics of the Irish literature of
this part of the century deserve attention. The works written
by the conquering and the conquered race were wholly dis-
similar in thought and tendency; they reflected the distinction
in blood and faith rooted in the frame of Irish society; and
nothing appeared to lessen this wide division, to make its
lines, as it were, to run into each other. Swift and Berkeley
addressed the Protestant caste; Curry and Charles O'Conor
wrote for the Catholic Irishry; and, though it has been in some
measure softened, this difference has continued down to the
present day. A great change, however, passed over the style
and language of Irish authors and public speakers in the course
of the eighteenth century. Swift wrote as an Englishman in
all his works; he is simplicity itself, without a trace of rhetoric;
Berkeley imitated Plato, but is, nevertheless, English; the same
may be said of all the best writers of Ireland until the reign of
George III. But after this time elements of the Celtic mind
appear strikingly in compositions even of Irish Protestants;
they give life, splendour, and epigram to Grattan's speeches;